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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes, 
BOOKS FROM JOHN DEE’S LIBRARY. 


Tue following is a list of books now in the 
College of Physicians from the library of the 
famous John Dee. They were originally in 
the possession of one Nicholas Saunder, 
whose signature occurs in many of them. In 
two it is dated, namely, in No. 15, 1584, and 
in No. 13, 1586. As the latest of these books 
(No. 4) is dated 1575, it seems evident that 
they were obtained shortly after the sack of 
Dee’s house at Mortlake in 1583. 

1. Albohali | Arabis Astro- | logi antiquissimi, | 

ac clarissimi de iudi- | cijs Natiuitatum liber unus, 
| antehac non editus. 4to, Noribergae, 1546. 
A few marginal notes by John Dee. At the 
end are bound in some sheets of MS. astro- 
nomical observations. They were taken at 
Louvain in August and November, 1548. 

2. Alexander (Andreas) Ratisbonensis. Mathema- 
logiu’ pri- | me ptis Andree Alex | andri | Ratisbo- 
ne’sis | mathematici sup no | uam et veterem loy- | 
cam Aristotelis. Black-letter, folio [Leipzig], 1504. 
Signature on title-page, “Joannes Deeus, 
1551, Londini.” Numerous marginal notes. 
At the end is written, “Perlegi anno 1555, 
inter 18™ et 24" Septebris fullhamiae in 
wdibus singularis amici mei, Reuered: in 
Chro’ patris Edmu’d Bonar Londinensis epis- 


copi. J.d......" From this it seems that he 
was on good terms with Bishop Bonner, in 
whose custody he had been up till 29 August, 
1555. This ae renders it improbable that 
he was the “Master Dee” present at the 
examination of John Philpot. 

3. Archimedis | opera non nvila. Folio, Venice 
(Paulus Manutius, Aldi f.), 1558. 

Signature on title-page, “Joiénnes Dee, 1559.” 

4. Beroaldus. Math. | Beroaldi | Chronicum, scri- 
sacrv avto- | ritate consti- | tutum. Folio, 
8.1. 

Signature of Nich. Saunder. Marginal notes 
in handwriting similar to that in the other 
books. 

5. Cardanus. Hieronymi | Cardani Medici Medio 
lanensis, Libelli Quingz. 4to, Norimbergae, 1547. 
Numerous marginal! notes. He seems at this 
time to have been busily engaged in drawing 
up horoscopes, as there are many notes of 
birthdays, &c., in this book ; e.g., on the back 
of the title-page occurs among others the 
following :— 

**29mo dec’mbris nocte inter 9 et 12 at Marburgh 
or Mgb nata puella anno 1552. She hath a great chap 
toth on the left side of her mouth and on her upper 
jaw. 

On the last page of the text is the following:— 

**Anne Cumpton, nata anno 1523 18 martii mane 
| ascendit illi finis(?) 28. uxor secunda 


This Anne Cumpton was the sixth daughter 
of George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury 
and the widow of Peter Compton. She was 
the second wife of Sir William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. In this case there can be no 
doubt as to who the W. H. is, as the next 
entry, on the page containing the list of 
errata, runs, “Veni in servitiu’ comitis 
W Pembrok, 1552, fine februarii die 28.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not give the fact that he 
actually entered the service of the Earl of 
Pembroke, though it mentions that the latter 
with Lord Robert Dudley, introduced him to 
Queen Elizabeth on her accession. On the 
back of this leaf (which unfortunately had 
been pasted down, and had to be raised with 
some injury to the writing) are more notices 
of births. The following curious entry may 
be given :— 

* Anno 1519 die natalis d’ni natus mane hor. 4 in 
northwales both his feet crooked and rond as they 
war broken, he hong {?] _ ae , and creping on hande 
and foote, big headed and chested Cy wyth a prety 
iy semyng to be of a nature almost sanguine 
and...... 

Another entry is, “Anno 1548, vel 49, Se 

tembris 15......hora 9 circa Londinium filia 
comitis De P. at chelsey.” This probably 
refers to Anne, the only daughter of the Earl 
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of Pembroke. A more personal note occurs 
lower down: “Anno 1509 vel 1508 on cristmas 
day 21 october [sic] my mother was born: to 
whome I am very like in...... having my...... 
And she was married 1524...... ” All the rest on 
this subject is illegible. I will give one more 
Wilton herbart obsesus [?]...... 
My lord of C...... her sonne wife to comes 
etc. of pe’brok anno 1544.” The reference 
here is to him and his wife receiving from 
Henry VIII. the estates of the dissolved 
Abbey of Wilton in Wiltshire. 

6. Hangest (Hieronymus) Liber proportio | nu’ 
magistri hie | ronimi de han- | gest. Black letter, 
folio, Parisiis (Jehan Petit), s.a. 

Signature on title-page, “ Joannes Dee 1557. 
4 Maij, Londini.” 


7. Hispalensis (Joannes) Epitome | totius astro- | 


lo | gicae. 4to, Noribergae, 148. 

Signature on title-page, “Joannes Deeus 
1548, Decembre, Antwerpiz, xij" A few 
marginal notes. 

8. Lombardus (Bonus) Introductio | in divinam | 
chemiae artem. S8vo, Basileae, 1572. 

Signature on title-page and on pp. 88 and 
116. Numerous marginal notes. On p. 122 
is the following quotation : 

Bathon and Raymund w™ many Authors mo 

Write under covert, and Aristotle allso 

For what haveoc they wrath with theyr penne 

Theyr clowdy clauses, dulled many men. 

Norton in the proheme of his Ordinall. 

9. Lully (Raimundus) [title-page missing] Libel- 
lus de Kabbalistico avditvi in via Raimundi Lvlli. 
Black-letter, 12mo, Venetiis, 1518. 

On first leaf signature with date 1564. On 
last leaf, “ Aspice domine de sede sa’cta tua. 
Joannes Dee, Lond. Recepi a Roma 29° Aprili 
A’ 1564 Antwerpiae.” A few notes at the end. 

10. Matthaeus Westmonasteriensis. Flores | His- 
toriarum. Folio, Lond., 1570. 

Notes in handwriting similar to that in the 
other books. 

ll. Mizaldus (Antonius) Planetologia, re- | bus 
astronomicis, medicis, et philo- | sophicis ervdite 
referata. 4to, Lugduni, 1551. 

Signature on title-page with date “1553, 
Londini 17. Sep.” 

12. Munsterus (Sebastianus) Canones super | 

novym instrvmentvm luminarium. 4to, Basileae, 


13. Pastellus (Gulielmus) De Vniversitate liber 
[seu de cosmographia compendium’. Second edi- 
tion, 4to, Paris, 1563. 


Marginal notes. 


14. Ptolomaeus. Quadriparti. Ptolo. Black- 


letter, folio, Venice, 1519. 
Long note on fly-leaf headed :— 
‘Hora et minuta nativitatis et considerari de- 


adeo animorw’ facultatibus praescriri posse...... 1551. 

Meloni [?] 14 Septembris.” 

Numerous marginal notes. 

15. Riffinus(G. H.) In Caii Plinii | ......i. et ii. cap. 
libri xxx. Com- | mentarius......ana cum | Joannis 
Tritemii Abbatis Span- | cheymensis...... in Libros 
suos Stegnographie, Epistola | apologetica, &c. 4to, 
Wurzburg, 1548. 

The reason which Trithemius gives here for 
not publishing his ‘Steganographia’ (of 
which Dee must have possessed a MS. copy) 

|is its power of evil should it fall into bad 
hands. See 5S. xi. 401, 422. 

To one page of this book was pinned a 
piece of paper containing on one side notes 
in Dee’s handwriting—on the other, in a set 
| book-hand, the following exorcism :— 
| What manner of evell yt ever thow be 

on goddys behalfe I co’iure the 
I co’iure the with the blessyd crosse + 
that JhC was done one with fforse 
I co’iure the with the nayls thre 
y* JhC was done apon the tre 
1 co’iure the with the crowne of thorne 
y' on JhC heyd was done ffor scorne 
co’iure the with the blessyd bloode 
that JhC bleyd on the rode 
I co’iure the with the wounds ffyve 
t JhC suffurt in his live 

i viene the with the wholye spere 

y‘ longins tyll his hart can bere 

yet I co’iure the never the lasse 

with all the vertues of the masse 

in honore ble. marie et bli. batolphi et scte apolonie 
et sancte Petro......et...... et unu’ credo......hic 
faithe hic sanctune wed" helfe cryste helpe 

Quforbiu’ pelitorie of speane stavyeatur [?]. 

W. R. B. Prrpgaux. 

Royal College of Physicians. 


BEVIS MARKS SYNAGOGUE 
BICENTENARY. 

An eventful day in the annals of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jewish community 
in this country was Wednesday, the 26th of 
June, when was celebrated the completion 
of two hundred years since the inauguration 
of the synagogue “Saas Asamaim” (Gate of 
Heaven), situate in Bevis Marks, the oldest 
existing Jewish place of worship in England. 
The Jewish World of the following Saturday 
gave a concise record from 1701 to 1901. 

The first synagogue in this country was in 
King Street, Aldgate. It was established in 
1656, and Thomas Greenhalgh found there 
in 1662 a hundred male worshippers, men of 
apparent affluence, besides ladies in very rich 
attire The lease of the cemetery in the Mile 
End Road is dated 1657; it was for 999 years. 
The Spanish and Portuguese “ Beth-Holim” 
Hospital now occupies its site. 

Once the Aldgate synagogue was estab- 
lished, the attention of the community was 
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turned to a kindred matter. The subject 
of religious education was considered, and 
in 1664 “The Tree of Life,” a society for the 
study of the Law, was established. The same 
year the‘ ‘Gatesof. Hope” School commenced its 
operations, and this institution, after having 
been reorganized in 1882, still serves the 
useful purpose for which it was originally 
intended. In 1703 another institution was 
founded, “ The Gates of Life and the Father of 
the Fatherless.” Its object is fourfold, viz., to 
educate, maintain, clothe, and apprentice 
orphan boys, the boys being admitted by 
the votes of the subscribers. In 1724 a society 
for providing fatherless girls with dowries 
was established. In 1730 the Villareal School 
was founded by Isaac da Costa Villareal for the 
benefit of the poorer girls of the congregation. 
Disraeli in the memoir of his father speaks 
thus of the charitable founder :— 

“There might be found among other Jewish 
families flourishing in this country the Villareals, 
who brought wealth to these shores almost as great 
as their names, though that is the second in 
Portugal, and who have twice allied themselves 
to the English aristocracy.” 

In 1747 the Beth-Holim was instituted. 
This charity combined the offices of a hos- 
pital, lying-in hospital, and home for aged 
poor, and two years later another charitable 
society came into existence, the Mahasim 
Tobim, “Good Works.” In 1757 Moses 
Lamego endowed the synagogue with 
5,000/., the interest of 4,000/. being devoted 
to the orphan school and of 1,000/. to the 
salary of an English tutor at the Ngetz 
Chaim Schools. Benjamin D’Israeli, the 
grandfather of the statesman, was in after 


years appointed of the Ngetz 
Chaim. A lease of the land in Bevis Marks 


was obtained for ninety-nine years at an 
annual rental of 120/., and the present build- 
ing was consecrated in 1702. Many of the 
benches were brought from the old synagogue, 
and some of the candlesticks from Holland. 

The celebration service on the 26th of June 
was observed with due ceremonial, the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs being present. The 
Jewish World reminds us that 


“the Jewish people do not erect personal monu- 
ments, and the Sephardic section of the community 
mark the resting- place of their people by less 
obtrusive memorials than their Ashkenazi brethren ; 
in their ‘ House of Life’ the stones lie flat. If we 
want memorials to martyrs and heroes, we have no 
need to fashion them of stone or marble. We have 
only to turn the pages of history and the finest 
models are before us......the record of the Sephar- 
dim in England tells the story which we can all 
read with profit. The outward, the visible, the 
tangible sign of the record of the Sephardim is the 
ancient synagogue in Bevis Marks.” 


The Haham, the Rev. Dr. Moses Gaster, one 
of the most eloquent men that the Jews can 
boast of, in the course of his sermon paid the 
following tribute to the English people :— 

“This synagogue now represents not only the 

old form of Jewish worship, but it represents 
also the noblest form of religious liberty and 
political emancipation. It is perhaps the only 
synagogue in existence which, since the days when 
the foundation stone was laid, has never been 
exposed to theattack of a misguided populace. No 
harsh sound has ever disturbed the peace of the 
worshipper, no fanatical hand has been raised 
against its walls, no stone has been thrown against 
its windows. This synagogue is a monument of 
the great liberal spirit of the English nation, whose 
pape is a steady one which knows no going 
vackwards. Once a barrier had been broken down, 
it had never been raised any more ; once an illiberal 
measure repealed, no re-enactment would ever be 
contemplated. In perfect security the people lived 
under the righteous laws of England.” 
At the close the choir sang ‘ Yitgadal,’ an 
ancient melody, harmonized by C. G. Verrin- 
der. This was followed by ‘Adon Olam’ 
(solo by Mr. Rittenberg) and Psalm CL., com- 
posed ‘by the late Dr. Artom. Lastly came 
the first verse of the National Anthem in 
Hebrew, arranged by Dr. Verrinder. 

The rulers of the Manchester Synagogue 
for Spanish and Portuguese Jews, anxious to 
have a part in the celebration, sent a massive 
ornament, consisting of a handsome silver 
crown for a “Sepher Torah.” This weighs 
fifty ounces cal is of the “Imperial” 
order, or shaped in Gothic style in the 
Decorative period. Upon the front are two 
tablets containing the Ten Commandments 
beneath an oblong shield bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Presented to the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue, London, by the Manchester 
Congregation of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, in commemoration of its bicentenary. 
Tamuz 9, 5661.” The whole is topped by a 
smaller crown, whilst its base is surmounted 
in repoussé with ovals, diamonds, and discs 
in gilt with frosted silver background relieved 
by ornamental rope bordering. 

In addition to this, the poorer members 
desiring to share in the commemoration, hac 
been for three years contributing their ‘mite, 
and brought as their offering and tribute two 
silver crowns and a rich velvet covering for 
the scrolls of the Law. N. 8. 8. 


(To be continued.) 


THE JUBILEE OF THE FIRST GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
As I am perhaps the sole survivor of the 
executive staff of the first international 
display, and one who has collected certain 
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ictures for the Jubilee Exhibition at Syden- 
— I venture to forward a note. 

It should be remembered that at the middle 
of the last century we had but two journals 
that were ornate of xylography—one was the 
Illustrated London News and the other Punch, 
or the London Charivarit. The News was a 
journal that at this period bore a penny 
stamp, and was printed upon taxed paper. 
Punch was a demy quarto of a serio-comic 
tone, touching upon politics. Both are in- 
valuable to the historian of the time, as 
portraying by the pencil what the pen could 
not convey. 

With regard to Punch, the early cuts I find 
were small ones, the first depicting a shed 
crowned with the sep: that the Prince Consort 
designed to serve for the infantry. This was 
of the pre-Paxton period, when the Palace 
question was a sore difficulty. The second 
was the site, and this Richard Doyle depicted 
by representing the vagabonds who took 
siestas thereon; the third was idle boys 
peeping through the crevices of the hoarding ; 
and the fourth John Bull walking over rub- 
bish heaps and broken ground. Then came 
the lodgment and the difficulties of housing 
all nations, who, preparatory to the opening, 
had to resort to bivouacking in Hyde Park. 
The first double-page cut or cartoon by John 
Leech was depictive of the delay—the picture 
representing Britannia cleaning plates and 
knives in preparation for a big party, whilst 
the Prince President dons with difficulty his 
livery. Now commence the big cartoons by 
Leech—the opening, the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, the lass and Princess, the spec- 
tators being ladies ; this was entitled ‘Royalty 
poet by Conspirators and Assassins.’ 
The next was the shilling day, all sorts and 
conditions taking dinner beneath a statue. 
Now we arrive at the début of Sir John 
Tenniel, whose jubilee has been duly honoured. 
It was called ‘The Cinderella of 1851,’ and 
exhibits the crystal fountain that John Leech 
travestied by designing a fountain of beer, 
showing that the malt beverage was not 
forgotten. Next we have Hyde Park, and 
the Queen receiving the haut ton, bereft of 
their beloved park promenade, which they 
had come to regard as their own exclusive 
property. A double page of a Derby race 
shows all the animals of the Ark headed by 
Paxton, a Yankee bringing up the rear. The 
next, by John Leech, shows stalwart navvies, 
working men, and others confronted by the 
élite, who exclaim, “ Who would have thought 
of seeing you here !” 

From Richard Doyle Punch at this period 
had few pictures, though there was one show- 


ing congested London; whilst Leech deals 
with irrepressible ladies who refuse to obey 
policemen in tall hats, swallow -tail coats, 
and white trousers. Tenniel we find taking 
Doyle’s place, and in a full-page block 
showing the Prince pointing out ‘The 
Happy Family in Hyde Park.’ Tenniel now 
headed the twentieth volume of Punch, and 
Leech proposed that the Admiralty should 
show a tub in full sail and glass cases with 
distressed needlewomen and_stonebreakers. 
Of cartoons we have Lord Brougham, the 
modern Atlas bearing the world and Palace 
on his head, on that obsolete aid a porter’s 
knot, and as a wind-up Lord John Russell 
and Paxton before the footlights bowing to 
the cries of ** Author!” In another we have 
‘Praise and Pudding’—Prince Albert giving 
Paxton 20,000/. in the shape of a huge slice. 

Leech showed the Ministers as shipwrecked, 
saved by the Exhibition vessel, and the revo- 
lutionary element in France that broke out 
with the close of the World’s Fair. As a 
superlative ending Leech gives us ‘The 
Amazon’ of Kiss, who puts on her bonnet 
and shawl whilst the Greek Slave, habited 
as a Bloomer, bids adieu. Then appears the 
dawn of Sydenham, and we see with the 
dying year John Bull enjoying a botanical 
work in his winter garden. 

So whiles the world away. Three years 
later, Tenniel, in 1854, gives us a ‘ Reverie 
in the Crystal Palace,’ by depicting, on a 
full-page upright, the two Egyptian figures 
that graced the end of the ben vista of 
glass and iron at Sydenham (Egypt and 
Assyria both suffered by flame), which 
remains unique. We have seen exhibitions 
without number, but no palaces wholly con- 
structed of glass and iron. 

Sir Joseph Paxton’s original design for the 
Crystal Palace was made upon a blotting- 
pad that may be seen, get jubilee 
relics, in the south transept at Sydenham. 

Joun Letcuton, F.S.A. 

Ormonde, Regent’s Park. 


Nosi.tity.—Having often been puzzled as 
to the way in which the subject of nobility is 
treated in England, I shall esteem it a favour 
if any one will kindly enlighten me as to the 
time when the idea prevailing in England 
with regard to nobility took its present 
form. On the Continent all the descendants 
(legitimate) of a noble are counted as nobles, 
irrespective of wealth or position, whereas 
in England it seems that a man must be 
possessed of wealth to be generally regarded 
as noble, and even sons of peers are spoken 
of as commoners. This seems to me very 
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strange ; in fact, I fail to understand how, 
when, and why English ideas became so dis- 
sociated from continental ideas on the subject. 
At one time England assuredly had a noblesse 
like that abroad, nobility, of course, originally 
being something that could neither be given 
nor acquired, but must be by blood and 
descent. Surely this is the most rational 
view to take of nobility. In England there 
seem to be a number of families who are 
regarded as “yentle,” but who appear to have 
sprung from traders, &c. ; <a frequently 
the descendants of the really ancient families 
are poor and occupy obscure positions, and 
are unaware of their noble origin, and even 
if they are aware of it will coolly say that 
they are not noble because of their poverty. 
But a true noblesse, of course, ioaladen poor 
and honoured members as well as rich ones. 
Then, again, many people seem to delight in 
trying to prove that this, that, or the other 
family is not noble, in a way that strongly 
reminds one of the fox and the grapes 
Many people either do not know or wilfully 
shut their eyes to the fact that Time brings 
many changes to families as well as things, 
and that the powerful family of centuries 
ago, even if it has equally powerful repre- 
sentatives at the present day, is likely to 
have also very poor representatives descended 
either direct from that family or from col- 
lateral branches. Contrast a modern French 
history with one of England. The former, in 
speaking of the nobles of ancient times, refers 
to all men of noble race ; whereas the English 
history more often than not refers to the 
nobility of, say, the eleventh century, as 
though it merely included rich and powerful 
people, and all the remainder were com- 
moners. Contrast the description given by 
Thierry of the Norman nobles with that 
given ie a modern English writer. I am 
seeking for information, as I have not yet 
come across any book that explains why 
English nobility possesses the peculiar 
features of the present day. I am as one 
groping in darkness, trying to find the light. 
‘requently have I met with men in the 
position of tillers of the soil, &c., who are 
undoubted descendants of noble families, 
which, passing through various vicissitudes, 


now number amongst their members those | 


who are quite ignorant of the stock from 
which they spring. FRENCHMAN. 

“To BEAT A BANK.”—-The following is to be 
found in Rae’s ‘ History of the Late Rebellion,’ 
Dumfries, 1718, chap. v. p. 251 :— 

** About Eleven at Night, a Bank was beat thro’ 
the Town, and Intimation was made to all Towns- 
men and Strangers, who were provided with Horses, 


to appear in the Streets with their best Horses and 
Arms by the next Beat of the Drum.” 


I have known the word “bank” in the 
above-quoted passage to be taken as a mis- 
print for “ban,” which according to old 
military dictionaries meant a proclamation, 
at the head of a body of troops or in quarters, 
by beat of drum. Rae, however, was a Scots- 
man—he was minister of Kirkconnell in 
Upper Nithsdale—and he here uses an old 
Scotch phrase which meant sounding a ruff 
or ruffle on the drum, such as is sometimes 
called a roll. In the ‘Gentleman’s Dic- 
tionary,’ 1705, we are told that to beat a 
call is to advertise the soldiers to stand 
to their arms when a general officer is 
passing by ; and in Watson’s ‘ Military Dic- 
tionary’ we read: “Ruffle, a beat on the 
drum ; lieutenant-generals have three ruffles, 
major-generals two, brigadiers one, as they 
pass by the regiment,” &c.; also that to 

at a ruff is to warn officers to their posts. 
Bland’s ‘ Military Discipline,’ fourth edition, 
1740, pp. 14, 15, speaks of the major directing 
“the orderly drummer to beat a ruff. to give 
the officers notice,” and of “a ruff of a drum 
to warn them.” 

The phrase “to beat a bank” is to be found 
in its old Scotch form in ‘Monro his Ex- 
pedition with the Worthy Scots Regiment,’ 
1637, part ii. p. 33: “The drummer-major, 
accompanied with the rest of the drummers 
of the regiment, being commanded, beate a 
bancke in head of the regiment.” 

McDowall in his ‘History of Dumfries,’ 
1873, 484, thus alludes to the incident 
Rae :— 

“The town crier proceeded through the principal 
streets at eleven oclock that night, and in the 
usual way warned such burgesses and residents as 
yossessed horses to appear mounted and with their 

st arms at next beat of drum.” W.8 


Fioyp v. Luoyp.—There are many names 
which have undergone fashionable change 
to suit the aristocratic pretensions or aspira- 
tions of their owners, especially the name 
Smith, converted into Smyth, &c. There are 
twenty ways, perhaps, of spelling the name 
Johnston and endless other common names, 
| but neither Floyd nor Lloyd is so common or 
even aristocratic as to require any ameliora- 
/tion at the hands of etymologists. To one 
who has been to much cowl to seek the 
‘why and the wherefore of the convertible 
| peculiarity in which these names are involved 
| it is unexplainable upon any grounds known 
‘at the present time. Floyd is a name as 
distinct from Lloyd as possible, and never 
conjoined with any alias; in fact, up to 
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the reign of James II. the name of Floyd 
stands immutably upon its own ground. 
The adoption of this name as interchange- 
able with Lloyd appears to have grown into 
fashion at the very end of the eighteenth 
century. Thus, for instance, Charnock in 
his naval biography, Dalton in his army lists, 
and Meyrick in his history of Cardiganshire 
in 1810, all call families and men named 
Floyd by the name Lloyd. The main writers 
invariably speak of Floyd, so named in the 
Stuart Papers one hundred years before, 
as Lloyd. The Stuart Papers, which lay 
buried for the last two hundred years at 
Windsor Castle, give the lie in the plainest 
way to that free-and-easy interchange of the 
two names. Neither, as observed already, 
can one understand any ground for such 
nonsense. 

The Roxburghe Papers deal with the name 
of Floyd in the same way, and there are 
some who now seem to hold the same views. 
It may be possible through your columns 
to get to the bottom of this matter. One 
name is quite as good as the other, but such 
is the force of custom that it is very doubtful 
whether the present Lloyds of Mabus of 
Cardigan would allow that their surname had 
ever been Floyd. 

The Stuart Papers, by-the-by, now being 
edited by the Historical MSS. Commission, 
will prove the force of what is said more 
than any other sets of MSS. It would have 
been better if they had been made public 
before, but the house of Hanover kept them 
under lock and key. The writer knows of 
only one instance in which Floyd is converted 
into Fludd, and that in the person of Sir 
Thomas Fludd, paymaster of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s army. G. D. 


Rartway From Russta to INpta.—May I 
place on record a curious instance of anticipa- 
tion of an event which, when it does happen, 
will be of far-reaching importance ? 

In the atlas issued by the 7'imes last year, 
and published at their office, is shown in 
map 81 as actually existing the much-debated 
extension of the Merv-Khushk railway to 
Herat, and thence, »id Farah, Girishk, and 
Kandahar, to our frontier at Chaman. 

I wrote to the manager of the 7'imes on 
the subject, and he replied acknowledging 
the error, which had already been brought 
to his notice, and stated that it would not be 
allowed to appear in future editions. 

©. S. Harris. 

Poem BY JosErpH Beaumont, D.D.—Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, bookseller, of 54, Charing 
Cross Road, in his catalogue of books for 


July has printed what he asserts to be a 
hitherto unpublished poem by Dr. Beaumont, 
the author of ‘Psyche; or, Love’s Mystery,’ 
from a manuscript volume of 325 quarto 
yages in his possession. The poem, in Mr. 
Jobell’s opinion, is worthy to be set beside 
the best religious verse in the English lan- 
guage. Without endorsing Mr. Dobell’s 
opinion, I think the poem, if unpublished, 
is worthy of a more extensive appreciation 
than it is likely to obtain through a book- 
seller’s catalogue, and with a view to ascer- 
taining whether it has been printed before, 
I venture to ask its insertion in your pages. 
The poem is entitled 
Love’s 
(For a Basse and two Trebles.) 
The bright inamoured youth above 
Lasked, What kind of thing is Love 7 
I ask’d the Saints, They could not tell, 
Though in their bosoms it doth dwell. 
I ask’d the lower Angels : They 
Lived in its flames but could not say. 
I ask’d the Seraphs ; These at last confes’d 
We cannot tell how God should be expres’d. 
Can you not tell, whose amorous eyes 
Flame in Love's sweetest ecstasies ? 
Can you not tell whose pure thoughts move 
On wings all feathered with Love’ 
Can you not tell who breathe and live 
No life but what great Lore doth give? 
Grant Love a God: Sweet Seraphs who should 


now 

The nature of this Deitie but you? 

And who, bold Mortall, more than wee 

Should know that Love’s a Mysterie 7 

Hid under his owne flaming wing 

Lies Love, a secret open thing, 

And there lie wee, all hid in Teht 

Which gives us, and denies all sight. 
We see what dazells and inflames our eyes, 
And makes them mighty Love’s Burnt Sacrifice. 

Dr. Beaumont (1616 - 99) was Master of 

Peterhouse, and perpetrated an inordinate 
quantity of verse in youth, his ‘ Psyche,’ even 
when abridged, containing 30,000 lines. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ states that the complete 
poems of Beaumont, in English and Latin, 
were first edited in two quarto volumes, 
privately printed by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
with a memoir; and if this is the case Mr. 
Dobell may be mistaken in supposing that 
the poem printed by him is printed for the 
first time. Joun Hess. 


“ As WARM AS A BAT.”— While talking with 
a Lancashire man sixty-five years old I heard 
him use this expression. He said when he was 
young his feet were “as warm as a bat,” but 
now, if he warmed them at the fire before he 
went to bed, they were “as cold as a dog’s 


nose” when he got upstairs. He did not know 
why “ bat” was used to express the idea, but he 
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had heard ‘‘old folks” employ it. The 
‘E.D.D.’ gives three possible explanations. 
“ Bat,” the thin, crusty oven-cake, may be 
meant, or the turf used for burning that is 
salled a “bat”; but most likely the reference 
is to coal that contains pieces of shale or 
slate. This gives the requisite idea of 
warmth without consumption. And of course 
the substance is common in Lancashire. 
“Bath” is an equivalent word, but the usual 
term is “bass.” The ‘ H.E.D.’ confirms the 
surmise, ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“ CaraGe.”—In ‘H.E.D.’ the only mention 
of carage is as “obsolete form of carriage” ; 
but a building close to the Westminster 
Aquarium has over its door a prominently 
painted sign, “Automobile Club Carage,” 
which suggests that the word is to be used 
for a store for motor-cars. A. F. R. 


CIGARETTE-HOLDER.—I was recently offered 
a cigarette by a Parliamentary counsel, M.A. 
Oxon. (B.N.C.), and accepted it, proceeding 
to fit it into my holder. He expressed dislike 
to holders, and remarked that the following 
saying was current at Oxford in his time: 
“Smoking a cigarette through a holder is 
like kissing a young lady through a respi- 
rator.” This on mot may be worth recording. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


TRANSLATOR’s NAME WaANTED.—I have a 
quarto volume entitled ‘ Pamphlets,’ which I 
bought some two or three years ago. Among 
the papers, seven in number, there is a trans- 
lation of a famous poem which Cesar Scali- 
zer is said to have preferred to the works of 
Tene. Its full title is “ Hero and Leander. 
A Poem. Translated from the Greek of Muszeus.” 
It was “printed by Andrew Foulis” at Glasgow 
in 1783 in his very best manner, and is there- 
fore a typographical gem, so to speak. The 
work of Museus contains 341 hexameter 
lines, which the translator has expanded 
into 451, written in rimed heroic verse. But 
it is no paraphrase like Kit Marlowe’s* poem, 


* “Let me see,” says T. Nash in his ‘ Lenten 
Stuff,” “hath anybody in Yarmouth heard of 
Leander and Hero, of whom divine Muszeus sung, 
and a diviner muse than him, Kit Marlowe?” The 
sixteenth century was no less lavish of its praise of 
tne poet than the nineteenth. 


“that divinest dithyramb in praise of sensual 
beauty,” as J. A. Symonds calls it (‘Shak- 
speare’s Predecessors,’ p. 614). I consider it 
a faithful and not inelegant version, so far as 
I have compared it with the original. The 
writer begs for indulgence on account of his 
youth, “as it is a first essay.” Who he was 
I have been unable to ascertain. Lowndes 
gives no assistance. The translator’s auto- 
graph is on the back of the title-page in these 
words : “Dr. Reid from the Author.” Now I 
take it this is no other than the well-known 
philosopher, whose signature, “ Tho. Reid,” is 
on the first page of the volume, which begins 
with Newton’s ‘De Mundi Systemate Liber.’ 
Perhaps these facts will furnish a clue to the 
authorship of the poem. Joun T. Curry. 


“TIs A VERY GOOD WORLD,” &c.—It has 
been hitherto generally decided that the 
authorship of the lines commencing thus 
is unknown. In a small weekly paper I 
recently found them attributed to Butler. 
Is there any warrant for this? If so, which 
3utler is meant? Presumably Samuel, of 
‘Hudibras’ fame. I may add that the first 
line quoted differed from the ey er ver- 
sion, for it ran, “ This world is the best that 
we live in.” Is that or the more familiar 
beginning correct? CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. 

{Found in ‘A Collection of Epigrams,’ London, 
printed for J. Walthoe, 1737, vol. ii. No. 437, with 
the first line, ‘‘ This is the best world that we live 
in.” ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ eighth edition, Rout- 
ledge, p. 235, ascribes to Rochester. See 1*, 3", 4%, 
6%, 7%, and 8“ S. ‘ N. & Q.’ passim, where not much 
is said definitely, but the use of the lines on a board 
by an eccentric character near Gadshill is noted. ] 


Srr Grawam, Baronet.—Exam- 
ining Graham wills at Somerset House, | 
met with the following one, and am in search 
of information concerning the parties named 
therein. Translated out of Dutch, its essence 

Graham, knight and baronet, Till- 
borough, Brabant; late wife Joanna van Ryle; 
brother William Ludovick Graham and wife Sara 
van Couvenhoven ; brother Henry, deceased ; sister 
Anne Graham, widow of Philip Adolph Bayart ; 
sister Leonora Graham, her two children; brother 
Peter Graham, and little daughter; Philip and 
Ambrose, sons to brother Henry.” 

It is of date 1700. I have thought that 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in the Netherlands 
may be able to throw some light on the 


subject. Who, for instance, were the 
Ryles, Couvenhovens, and Bayarts; and 
have 


they representatives at the present 
day? I shall 9 thankful for any informa- 
tion whatsoever. 

Watrer M. Grauam Easton, 
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“Pack.” —In the ‘Standard Dictionary’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls) the meaning of this word 
is given as “a lewd or low person.” 

n 1572, at a visitation of the Archdeacon 

of Canterbury, a presentment was made at 
Preston next Faversham concerning William 
Russell, the vicar (1562-72), 
“that he keepeth in his house one Mary Cryndall, 
a naughty pack, such a one as hath ridden in a cart 
in Shorediche by London, who robbed him the 
said Russell of gold, silver, napery, and other house- 
hold stuff. 

“Further he is presented to be a common cow 
keep and one that useth commonly to drive beasts 
through the town of Faversham, being a town of 
worship, and in other places, in a jerkyn with a 
bill “th neck, not like a prelate, but rather like a 
common rogue, who hath oft times been warned 
thereof, and he will not be reformed.” 

Several other complaints were made abvuut this 
vicar, who resigned (or was removed) in 1572. 
What is the meaning of “such a one as hath 
ridden in a cart in Shorediche by London”? 
Was it some form of punishment ! 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Ricuarp We isporNn.—I shall be glad of 
particulars of above, who was fifth son of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, by 
Eleanor, daughter of King John. A de- 
scendant of his married John Latten, High 
Sheriff of Berks temp. Elizabeth, who also 
wrote an account of the Wellsborn family. 
Where can this family history be seen, and 
what is its title? Avex. P. Hate. 


Portrait oF Rosson. —Sala’s essay on 
Robson, reprinted from an American journal 
by John Camden Hotten in 1864, has on the 
mauve paper cover a sketch of the actor, 

resumably as Jem Baggs in ‘The Wandering 
Minstrel.’ By whom was this drawing made ? 
Has Sala’s essay been republished in any of 
his books ? 


Powney Famity.—Penyston Powney, Esq., 
of Ives Place, Berkshire, was born about 
1744, died 1794; M.P. for Windsor, 1780 until 
his death. I should be glad to have further 

rticulars about him and the family to which 
1e belonged. He was trustee under a will 
proved 1783 (P.C.C. Rockingham, 49) for the 
three daughters of William Long Kingsman. 
Was he any connexion or relative of this 
family ? BerNarD P. ScaTTrerGoop. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Rev. F. Bartow, or Burtron.—I have 
searched your columns for any mention of 
two most amusing volumes to which my 
attention was directed by an article in an 
early volume of the Bookworm, about 1889, 


‘The Complete English Peerage,’ by the 
Rev. Frederic Barlow, M.A. There appears 
to be more than one edition, from 1772 to 
1775, and a more thoroughgoing chronique 
scandaleuse, under the guise of moral plati- 
tude, it would be hard to find. I am not 
versonally acquainted with the ‘ Biographical 
-eerage, in four vols., from 1808 to 1817, 
generally attributed to Sir Egerton Brydges, 
but should suppose the two works have a 
good deal in common. The Rev. Mr. Barlow 
is described on his title-page as “Vicar of 
Burton, and Author of the Complete English 
Dictionary.” Can any of your readers locate 
his particular Burton? I have tried in vain 
to find any record or notice of this somewhat 
singular author except in the article men- 
tioned. Ww.  &. 


Tae Loncsow.—Can any reader give me 
information on the following points regard- 
ing the longbow of Crecy oe Agincourt ? 

1. Was St. Christopher the patron saint of 
archers? If not, why did the archer wear 
the silver “christopher”? If St. Christopher 
was not their patron saint, who was ? 

2. As the sheaf consisted of twenty-four 
arrows, and as a bowman could discharge 
fifteen or more shots a minute, is there any 
authority for supposing that an extra supply 
of arrows was carried ; or did the pos ad 
depend on renewing his supply during a 
battle by gleanings from the field between 
the enemy’s charges ? 

3. While I presume there is little doubt 
that the length of the longbow was the 
distance between the archer’s outstretched 
finger tips, or about his height, several 
authorities make it longer, and by more 
than one law six-and-a-half-feet bow-staves 
are expressly admitted free of duty. Can 
the length of the longbow be substantially 
settled ? C. E. D. 


Verses Wantep.—I shall be very much 
obliged if you or any of your readers can 
give me the name of the poem or hymn in 
which the following line occurs :— 

Comes then at length a stillness as of even. 


J. A. 


Marenco, Napoteon’s Horse.—What was 
the fate of Marengo, the celebrated horse of 
Napoleon L. ? J. F. 


Heratpic.—I should be very much obliged 
if any of your correspondents could give me 
the origin of the three couped hands, argent 
and or, that are borne on the shields of severa! 
families ; and tell me why these have mostly 
stags’ heads for crest. 
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Gore Famity.—I shall be much obliged if 
any one can give me information as to the 
family of Gore who settled in Weimar in 
1788. Emily Gore is buried there. 

ENQUIRER. 

Verses IN Borrow.—In which of the 
works of George Borrow are the following 
lines to be found ?— 

Give me a haunch of buck to eat: 
To drink, Madeira old : 
A gentle wife to rest beside, 
And in my arms enfold : 
An Arabic book to study : 
A Norfolk cob to ride: 
A house to live in shaded by trees, 
And near a riverside. 
F. W. 


Lonpon M.P.s temp. Epwarp IV.—Sir 
George Ireland, grocer ; alderman of Aldgate, 
January to March, 1461 ; Cordwainer, March, 
1461, till 1474; sheriff in 1461-2 ; knighted, 
20 May, 1471; M.P. in 1469 and 1472. Is 
anything known of his parentage and family ? 
—Stephen Fabyan, draper, MP. in 1469 and 
1492. From Baddeley’s ‘ Aldermen of Cripple- 
gate Ward’ we learn that he was elected 
alderman of Bridge Ward on 30 July, 1468, 
and, declining to serve, was committed to 
Newgate, but released the next day, “ being 
found insufficient.” In July, 1469, he was 
elected for the ward of Bishopsgate, and 
again committed until Subeaels few days 
later upon taking oath that he was not worth 
1,000/. In what way was this M.P. akin to 
Alderman Robert Fabyan, the chronicler? 

W. D. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Song Wantep.—Will you kindly inform 
me where I can obtain a copy of the old song 
which begins as follows 1— 

Oh, funny and free are the bachelor’s revelries, 

Cheerily, merrily passing his life; 

Nothing he knows of connubial devilries, 

Troublesome children, or clamorous wife. 

Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, 

Charms and variety fall to his share. 

Bacchus’s blisses and Venus’s kisses— 

This, boys, oh this is the bachelor’s fare. 


PLUMBO. 


SrepMan Famity.—Did James Stedman, | 
the youngest son of the last James Stedman | 


of Strata Florida Abbey, co. Cardigan, and 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Richard Owen, 
of Rhiwsaison, co. Montgomery, marry? If 
so, did he have issue?) What were the names 
of such issue and their descendants? The 
last James Stedman and his wife Margaret 
Owen were married circa 1657. 

Where were the Stedmans of Strata Florida 
Abbey buried ? 


Was there issue of the marriage of Edward 
Stedman, of Kerry, co. Montgomery, and 
Elizabeth (born 2 April, 1676), daughter of 
Richard Lyster, of Rowton Castle, co. Salop? 
If so, what were the names of such issue and 
their descendants ? 

The arms borne by John Stedman, of the 
Razees, now called Bosbury House, near - 
bury, co. Hereford, were an impalement, viz., 
on the dexter side of the shield, Vert, a cross 
moline or fleury or (for Stedman); and on the 
sinister side (field unknown) three roses (two 
over one), a chief checky sable and argent. 
Whose arms were those on the sinister side ? 
The said John Stedman, who had been High 
Sheriff, died in 1808. 

The arms borne by the Rev. Thomas Sted- 
man, of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, who died in 
1825, were Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., on a 
chevron gules, between three boars’ heads 
couped sa., a cross arg. (for Stedman) ; 2 and 
3, Arg., on a chief ora bird sa. Whose are 
the arms shown in the second and third 
quarterings ? R. J. M. SrepMan. 

309, High Street, Rochester. 


Napo.eon’s Lrprary.—In his last will and 
testament, dated 15 April, 1821, Napoleon 
(according to the document given by Dumas) 
willed a portion of his library at St. Helena 
thus :— 

**Quatre cents volumes, choisis dans ma biblio- 
théque parmi ceux qui ont le plus servi 4 mon usage. 
Je charge Saint-Denis de les garder, et de les 
remettre 4 mon fils quand il aura seize ans.” 

Two questions: Did his son ever come into 
possession of those four hundred volumes ? 
and what became of the remainder? Also, 
has a complete list of Napoleon’s library ever 
been published, and where ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Str James Jay.—Who was Sir James Jay, 
who appears to have been in London in 1765 
|and 1766? Was he a knight or a baronet ; 
'and was he of the same family as John Jay, 
| Congressman, who took a prominent part in 
| politics during the American War of Inde- 
| pendence ? 


ALEXANDER SPEERING.—This person seems 
to have been popular or notorious in London 
in 1622. [ shall be glad of information or 
clue concerning him. Logue. 


EYEGLASSES: THEIR ANntTIQuiTy.—It is 
stated in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’ vol. iv., 
s.v. ‘Emerald,’ that “Nero, who was near- 
sighted, looked at the combats of gladiators 
through an eyeglass of emerald.” Is it possible 

| that this is the meaning of the passage in Pliny 
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(‘H. N.,.’ xxxvii. 64) where Nero is said to 
have used an emerald to help his weak sight? 
Surely Pliny means his readers to under- 
stand that the emperor used a mirror of 
smaragdus. If the use of lenses as aids to 
vision was known so far back as the first 
century of our era, it is incredible that the 
invention of glass spectacles should have 
been so comparatively recent. I should like 
to elicit the opinions of scholars upon this 
point. Kom Ompo. 


Autuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
If you your life would keep from strife, 
hese things observe with care : 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
H. 8S. Murr, Surgeon-General. 
Three cups of wine a man may safely take : 
One for his stomach, one for his love’s sake, &c. 
M. G. D. 
Go not halfe way to mete a cumming sorrow, 
But thankfulle bee for blessinges of to-daye ; 
And pray that thou mayst blessed bee to-morrow ; 
So shalt thou goe with joie upon thy waye. 
H. HELDMAN. 


Beglics, 
JOHN STOW’S PORTRAIT, 1603. 
(9% S. vii. 401, 513; viii. 86.) 

I am afraid Mr. Henpriks’s arguments 
are not very convincing. The late Mr. J. G. 
Nichols was a distinguished antiquary and 
genealogist, but Mr. Henpriks has himself 
convicted him of error in the latter part of 
his note, and the fact that he failed to detect 
a slip of Dr. Dalton, of whose qualifications 
as a bibliographer I must confess my ignor- 
ance, does not count for much. It is all 
very well to depreciate poor Lowndes, whi is 
not here to defend himself, but it would be 
more to the point if Mr. Henpriks would 
indicate the whesunbeahs of a copy of the sup- 

sed 1603 edition of the book loosely called 

y Dr. Dalton ‘Stow’s Chronicle’—whether 
it be a copy of the ‘Annals’ or of ‘The 
Summary of Chronicles.’ In default of this 
evidence I must decline to acknowledge the 
existence of such an edition, and I feel no 
doubt that Mr. Sidney Lee, whose acquaint- 
ance with Elizabethan literature does not 
admit of dispute, was perfectly correct in 
the statement quoted by Mr. Henpretks from 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ But as regards Stow’s 
monumental effigy, Mr. Henpriks is un- 
doubtedly right. The material of which the 
monument is composed is stated, in the words 
of an unimpeachable authority, Mr. H. W. 
Brewer, to be for the most part 


** veined English alabaster, with black marble intro- 
duced in the freize, and a white marble plinth. 
The use of English alabaster seems to prove it to be 
native workmanship, and it bears such a strong 
resemblance in the treatment of tne heraldic design 
of the upper portion of the composition to the 
tomb of Hamble in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, that 
we are inclined to think that both monuments were 
the work of the same architect or sculptor.” 


But on this point I think a valued corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Jonn T. Pace, is 
in a position to give further information.* 
W. F. Pripeavux. 
Ramsgate. 


I am glad to see that Mr. Freperick HEN- 
pRIKs has at the last reference raised the 
question as to the material of which John 
Stow’s monument in the church of St. 
Andrew Undershaft is composed. I am 
already aware that nearly every writer on 
the subject states that its composition is 
terra-cotta. This shows that they must copy 
each other most religiously, for I can hardly 
imagine any man in his senses who has seen 
the original setting down such a statement 
as his deliberate belief. I have several times 
examined the monument, and I unhesitatingly 
affirm that it is for the most part composed 
of veined alabaster. The terra-cotta theory 
finds due place on p. 193, vol. ii., of ‘Old and 
New Lenten: and on the previous page is 
an engraving of Stow’s monument incorrectly 
showing on the frieze the legends 

STAT SCRIBENDA AGERE 
STAT LEGENDA SCRIBERE. 
Substitute avt for sTAT in each case, as on 
the original, and we have sense at once. It 
is a thousand pities that such glaring errors 
should be propagated ad liditum by writers 
when a little trouble on their part would ensure 
accuracy. May I add that a series of letters on 
John Stow’s memorial, mainly relating to 
the material of which it is composed, appeared 
in the City Press in September, 1891, and 
April, 1892? Reference is there made to the 
statement in ‘Old and New London’ that 
the efligy of Stow was formerly painted to 
represent life. Is there any authentic in- 
formation concerning this theory extant? 
My own belief, gained from a personal ex- 
amination of the statue, is that there is no 
more foundation in this statement than in 
the one to which I have previously referred. 
T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


* It is too true that, as Mr. HENDRIKS says, we 
are all prone to mistakes—even the usually im- 
maculate printers of ‘N. & Q.’_ The name of J. G. 
Nichols is twice printed in Mr. HENpRIKs’s note as 
J. 8. Nichols, 
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PEERS CONVICTED OF FELoNy (9S. viii. 103). 
—The first part of Y.’s query is answered by | 
the Forfeiture Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict., cap. 23, 
second part of sec. 2). The following passage 
also settles the point :— 

**A Peer, however, convicted of treason or felony 
and sentenced, would be disqualified for sitting or 
voting in the House of Lords wnti/ he had suffered 
his punishment or received a pardon.” —Pike’s ‘Con- 
stitutional History of the House of Lords,’ p. 274. 
A commoner so convicted can, after his term 
of servitude, become a member of the House 
of Commons. 

“*In former times insolvency or bankruptcy did 
not cause any disability, but since the year 1871 a 
Peer has been disqualified for sitting and voting in 
the House of Lords during bankruptcy, and no writ 
of summons to him will issae.”—Jbid., p. 275. 

The same law applies to a member of the 
House of Commons. 

The words of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883 
(46 & 47 Vict., cap. 52, sec. 32), are as follows : 

**Where a debtor is adjudged bankrupt he shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be disqualified 
for (a) Sitting or voting in the House of Lords, 
or on any committee thereof, &c., (b) Being elected 
to, or sitting or voting in, the House of Commons, 
or on any committee thereof.” 

A bankruptcy may be annulled when the 
debts of the bankrupt have been “ paid in 
full” (see sec. 35). As to the mode in which 
the seat of a member is vacated on bank- 
ruptcy, see sec. 33. The disqualifications to 
which a bankrupt is subject shall be removed 
and cease if and when 

“he obtains from the Court his discharge, with a 
certificate to the effect that his bankruptcy was 
caused by misfortune without any misconduct on 
his part.” 

Moreover, the disqualification of a bankrupt 
does not exceed a period of five years from 
the date of the discharge. F. 


FATHERS OF THE House or Commons 
ii. 327; ili. 34; iv. 249, 418; vi. 74).—Since 
my latest contribution on this subject, which 
was given at the last reference, three “Fathers 
of the House of Commons ”—Mr. Charles Vil- 
liers, Sir John Mowbray, and Mr. Bramston 
Beach—have died, and Mr. Samuel Whitbread 
(who, if he had not withdrawn from public 
life, would have succeeded Mr. Villiers in the 
position) is now in retirement. The following 
extract from the ‘ Political Notes’ of the 
Times for 5 August may therefore be added, 
in order to bring up to date the information 
previously given on the matter :— 

“ The following is a complete list of the ‘ Fathers 
of the House of Commons’ since the passing of the 


Reform Act of 1832 :— 
“George Byng, 1832-46; Charles Watkin Williams 


Wynn, 1846-50 ; Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 1850-62; 


Henry Cecil Lowther, 1862-7; Henry Thomas Lowry 
Corry, 1867-73 ; George Cecil Weld Forester, 1873-4 ; 
Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot, 1874-90; Charles 
Pelham Villiers, 1890-8 ; Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
1898-9; William Wither Bramston Beach, 1899-1901; 
Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, 1901. 

“Of the earlier members who have attained to 
this dignity no exhaustive record has been kept. 
John Maynard, who was returned for Totnes in 
1640, and who, after the expiration of the Long 
Parliament, sat for Plymouth, with the customary 
vicissitudes of that period, until his death in 1690, 
is sometimes referred to by contemporary chroniclers 
as Father of the House; and in an explanatory foot- 
note to a picture of the popular Chamber painted 
by Hogarth and Sir James Thornhill, with Arthur 
Onslow (Speaker, 1726-61) in the Chair, Sidney 
Godolphin, who was first elected for Helston in 
1698, and who successively represented, with a 
break of two years (1713-15), Helston, St. Mawes, 
and St. German’s, until his death in 1733, is similarly 
described. Other members to whom the title has 
been applied are Whitshed Keene, who sat continu- 
ously a 1768 to 1818, first for Wareham and 
afterwards for Ludgershall and Montgomery 
Borough; John Blackburn, who was one of the 
representatives of the undivided county of n- 
easter from 1784 to 1830; and Thomas William 
Coke (afterwards first Viscount Coke and Earl of 
Leicester), who sat for Norfolk from 1776 (except 
during the Parliament of 1784-90) until 1832.” 


POLITICIAN. 


Isaac PENNINGTON THE YouNGER (9 §. 
viii. 16).—His works, folio, first edition, 1681, 
are scarce and worth about 15s. 

A BooKSELLER. 


“A FEEDING sToRM” (9% §. viii. 13)— Mr. 
BaynkE is inclined to be rash when he differs 
from Scott That a “feeding storm” is 
recognized in Scottish non-pastoral districts 
is not a strong argument against Scott’s 
explanation of the term. Similar sayings of 
the shepherd fathers have been transmitted 
to their bourgeois descendants. It seems 
unintelligible to attach such a meaning as 
that of “a lingering period of snowy weather, 
when the snow actually on the ground is 
increased or fed by intermittent falls.” “ Fed” 
in this sense loses its original meaning, but 
even in this sense no lingering period of 
rainy weather is ever called a “feeding storm.” 
Lengthened periods of rain would never cause 
the idea of a “feeding storm” to form in one’s 
mind. Let, however, the rain take the form 
of frogs or sawdust, and it would deprive the 
snow of its monopoly of the term. The cor- 
rectness of Scott’s derivation is after all 
almost admitted by Mr. Bayne when he says 
that the non-pastoral usage includes Sir 
Walter’s explanation as well as that which 
attributes the name “feeding storm” to the 
habit of birds gorging themselves on the 
approach of a snowstorm. The term “ feed- 
ing storm” as explained by Scott was cer- 
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— in use ages before man discovered this 
peculiarity of birds. A. B. 8. 


SHAKESPEARE QuERIEs S. vii. 388, 454 ; 
viii. 86).—I cannot discover whether at Spen- 
ser’s funeral Shakespeare and others wrote 
epitaphs and threw them into his grave. It is 
likely enough they did, or more probably they 
pinned them to the pall, since it would be in 
conformity with the custom of the times to 
do one or the other on the occasion of the 
death of an illustrious person. It may be 
worth noting that in 1789, when the poet 
Wordsworth was an undergraduate at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, he got into trouble 
with the authorities on account of his re- 
fusing to write elegiac verses to the memory 
of the Master, John Chevallier, who died that 
year. There is an amusing story recorded in 
the Cambridge University College Histories, 
St. John’s, as to a Trinity man snatching 
from the pall at the funeral several of the 

pers attached to it, and as to his motive 
‘or doing so. The custom seems to have died 
out soon after that time. I have been told 
that at the funeral of Henry White, the much- 
loved chaplain of the Savoy Chapel, about 
ten years ago, some of the choirboys or 
school children threw various compositions 
expressive of their grief into his grave at 
Brompton Cemetery. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


War: Stormrine or Lincoin 
viii. 43, 93).—Does a fairly complete list of 
risoners taken from the King’s army at 
Naseby on 14 June, 1645, exist ; and, if so, 
where is it to be found? Lac. 


James II. (9 S. viii. 45, 92).—I was in 
hopes of having disposed of the legend of the 
preservation of James II.’s body, but legends 
die hard. I may be allowed, therefore, to 
refer your readers to the Vineteenth Century, 
Xxv. p. 120. J. G. 

aris. 


Bruce anp Burns (9 8. vii. 
466 ; viii. 70).—It is rash to attach import- 
ance to the discovery that the ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo’ is assigned to Logan in English 
anthologies. Such an attribution has been 
perfectly common for the last hundred years, 
one compiler simply following another, and 
quietly ignoring authoritative statements 
made by qualified specialists like Dr. 
M‘Kelvie, Dr. Grosart, and Principal Shairp. 
Some editors—as, e.g., Prof. Palgrave and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward—have obviated the 
difficulty by simply ignoring the existence 


of the poem. But Mr. Arber and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch have predecessors, so that there may 
after all be nothing exceptional in what they 
have done. Mr. Sidney Colvin, again, simply 
speaks from hearsay, which is not sufficiently 
definite for exact evidence. What is wanted 
is direct, irresistible proof, for the subject is 
already encompassed with of in- 
effectual polemics. Perhaps Mr. Colvin will 
kindly indicate where precise information is 
to be had. This will be more to the purpose 
than a quest after impossible MSS. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


‘Tue Moss Rose’ (9% S. viii. 82).—This 

tical rendering of the original prose in 

Parabeln,’ by F., was pub- 

lished in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1817. 
BLackwoop. 


‘The Moss Rose’ is in an old book called 
‘Christian Melodies,’ 1833. It is there stated 
that the poem is from the German. 

MatTitpa 


The original poem on the moss rose was by 
Uhland. I did know the name of the trans- 
lator, but unfortunately have forgotten it, 
not having made a note of it. 

F. R. Davres. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


SmokING A §. vii. 509).—The 
cobbler used to sit in his open stall exposed 
to the public gaze. One may, even nowadays, 
sometimes see a survival of this custom in 
extra-urban parts. Hence roysterers and 
‘‘very merry fellows” may easily have 
become possessed of a whim to chaff a 
cobbler as he sat at his work, just as they 
might take it into their heads to bait a 
watchman by night, for this seems to be 
what is here intended smoking,” namely, 
chaffing, teasing, or igering. Addison 
(see ‘Imp. Dict.,’ s.v. ‘To smoke’) has_ this 
meaning: ‘‘Thou’rt very smart, my dear ; 
but see, smoke the doctor” ; and Congreve, 
in the sense of to ridicule to the face, 
‘* Smoke the fellow there.” It was, no doubt, 
a pastime indulged in by such ‘ merry 
fellows,” as the Spectator says, “as were 
seldom merry but had occasion to be valiant 
at the same time.” However, there appears 
to have been a good deal less valour in 
**smoking a cobbler” than there was in the 
risk of sustaining ‘‘ several wounds in the 
head by watch-poles, and being twice run 
through the we to carry on a good jest.” 
How “smoking” obtained this meaning is 
another matter ; but perhaps the transition 


was from ‘‘to smoke ”=to punish, e.g., “* At 
every stroke their jackets did smoke” 
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(‘Robin Hood and the Ranger,’ Child’s 
* Ballads,’ v. 209); and Shakespeare, “I'll 
smoke your skin-coat an I catch you right” 
(‘King John,’ LI. i. 139). Then another sense 
of the verb implying punishment is thought 
to have originated with the fact that. at the 
stake, the smoke kills the victim or deadens 
his senses before his limbs become sensible te 
the flames; e.g., ““Some of you shall smoke for 
it in Rome” (‘ Titus Andron.,’ IV. ii. 111). As 
to a cobbler being selected as a victim, not 
only his exposure to such opportunities, as 
he sat at work, would account for it, but also 
the ne for some reason or other, pro- 
bably his poverty, in which the calling was 
generally held. “Cobbler’s pork,” for instance, 
was bread ; “cobbler’s punch,” gin and water 
with a little treacle and vinegar ; ‘* cobbler’s 
lobster,” cowheel ; while a “ cobbler’s curse ” 
according to the ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ is the 
extreme of valuelessness. But while a smoked 
cobbler would, for pecuniary reasons, with- 
hold his curse from his festive tormentors, he 
would not fail to enforce “cobbler’s law— 
he that takes money must pay the shot,” for 
“‘cobblers and tinkers are the best ale- 
drinkers,” which is perhaps why the former's 
wife goes the worst shod. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 


In ‘The Club,’ by James Puckle, reissued 
last year with an introduction by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, at p. 112 one reads of “earthing, 
digging, and smoaking a badger.” The 
meaning of “smoaking” here is “smoking 
out,” and the transference of the practice to 
the case of the cobbler in his stall is easy. 
One has heard of such pranks as ascending 
the roofs of houses, where they were low 
enough to afford easy access, and causing the 
interiors to be smoked by stopping the chim- 
neys with grass-sods or pr substances. 
For reasons probably connected with the 
desire to keep their leather in good con- 
dition, cobblers more than other tradesmen 
have affected low-roofed and sometimes even 
cellar dwellings, and by so doing in the time 
of Steele they lent themselves to the attacks 
of the “‘ very merry fellows” mentioned. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


ArmoriaL (9 v. 355).—I do not 
think that there is any known connexion 
between the De la Brokes of Leighton in 
Cheshire and the Leighton family, who were 
of Leighton in Shropshire, and resident there 
very shortly after the Norman Conquest, if 
not before. 

Sir Thomas Leighton, Knt., Governor of 
Jersey and Guernsey, Constable of the Tower 
of London, was the second son of John 


Leighton, of Watlesborough in Salop, by his 
second wife Joyce Sutton. He was knighted 
May, 1579, and was M.P. for Beverley 1571 ; 
M.P. for Northumberland 1572-83 ; M.P. for 
Worcestershire in 1601; member of the 
Court of the Marches of Wales ; obtained 
the manor of Feckenham by grant from 
Queen Elizabeth, also a lease of the fisheries 
in Norhamshire; buried in the church of 
St. Peter’s Port, Thursday, 1 Feb., 1609 (ing. 
p-m., 2 Oct., 1611). He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, Knt., of 
Rotherfield Greys, co. Oxford, and had two 
daughters—Elizabeth, wife of Sherrington 
Talbot, of Lacock, co. Wilts, and Anne, wife 
of Sir John St. John, Bart., of Lydiard- 
Tregoz—and a son Thomas, of whose descend- 
ants an account is given in Nichols’s * His- 
tory of Leicester,’ vol. iii. part ii. p. 1146. 
R. LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


THomas Cooke, SHEerirr or Lonpon, 
1692-3 (9% §. vii. 429; viii. 19).—G. E. C. 
mentions one William Horne, of Ead, near 
Exeter. The village in question is now 
known as Ide. Horne is still a common 
surname in Devonshire. Harry Hens. 

Marseilles. 


BuiveE Bearp (9" §. vii. 224, 355 ; viii. 24).— 
The following items, recorded by M. De la 
Force, have afforded additional ground- 
work for the Blue Beard fable :— 

VIL. 37-8.—“J’ai déja insinué qu’un@ de ces 

portes [de Tours] s’appelle la porte Hugon, que le 
peuple par corruption nomme la porte Fourgon, 
— dire la porte de few Hugon. Hugon selon 
“ginhard dans la vie de Charlemagne, et selon 
quelques autres Historiens, étoit Comte de Tours. 
ll y a apparence que s’étant rendu redoutable par 
sa méchanceté et par la férocité de ses mceurs, on en 
a fait aprés sa mort l’épouventail des enfans et des 
denmalintan, et le canevas de beaucoup de fables. 
M. de Thou, malgré sa gravité, n’a pas dédaigné d’en 
parler dans son Histoire (Liv re 24). Cwsaroduni, 
dit ce célebre Historien, Hugo Rex celebratur, qui 
noctu pomeria civitatis obequitare, et obvios homines 
pulsare, et rapere dicitur. Ainsi on menace A Tours 
du Roi Hugon, comme a Paris du Moine Bouru, a 
Orleans du Mulet Odet, et & Blois du Loupgarou. 
D’ Avila et quelques autres Historiens ont cri que 
les Calvinistes ont ¢té appellez Huguenots, parce 
que ceux qui furent les premiers infectez de cette 
hérésie dans la ville de Tours, s’assembloient la 
nuit dans des — he étoient auprés de la Porte 
Hugon.” [P. 5l, Amboise: “*C’est dans cette 
ville que comment les guerres civiles du 
Royaume l’an 1561, et que le nom de Huguenots fut 
donné aux ( ‘alvinistes pour la premiere fois.” 

VII. 142.—** Le Seigneur de P ’acé a aussi droit de 
mener ou faire mener le jour de la Trinité, par ses gens 
et Officiers, 4 la Dame toutes les femmes jolies [N.B. 
Jolie se prend ici pour prude et sage) quwils 
trouveront 4 Saumur et és Fauxbourgs tout ledti 
jour. 


Chacune de ces femmes jolies est tenue de 
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donner & ces Officiers quatre deniers et un chapeau 
de roses; et au cas qu’elles ne veuillent pas aller 
danser avec les Officiers sur ce ordonnez, ils peuvent 
piquer d'un baton marqué aux armes du Seigneur, 
et ferré au bout en maniere d’aiguillon, ladite femme 
jolie qui refusera d’aller danser, trois fois aux fesses. 
Le meme Seigneur a droit ce jour-lA de contraindre 
par lui méme ou ces Ofticiers toutes les femmes qui 
ne seront pas jolies, de Bourdeau, qui seront 
notoirement diffamées de ribaudie, de venir A ladite 
Dame de Pacé avec lesdites femmes jolies; ou de 
payer cing sols au Seigneur.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


AnGLO-HEBREW SLANG: “ Kysosn” 
vii. 188, 276, 416; viii. 87).—I have long been 
familiar with this word, but only in a sense 
which I donot think any of your contributors 
have yet assigned to it: to “ put the kybosh 
on” a project, to give toa we 4. or agita- 
tion its quietus. A and B devised a clever 
plan, but it failed of accomplishment, because 
C put the Aybosh on it—z.e., nipped the pro- 
ject in the bud, or “squelched” the scheme 
on the eve of its fulfilment. 

Joun Hopson MATrHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Snicket” (9 S. vii. 348, 512; viii. 52).— 
When cotton or string has got tangled I have 
heard it spoken of hereabouts as being “all 
snick-snarles.” Miss Baker gives snarl as 
“an old word for entangle.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Cuartes LAMB AND THE ACADEMY 
viii. 104).—The G. D. referred to by 
Charles Lamb is George Dawe. He is buried 
between Landseer and Fuseli in the Artists’ 
Corner of the Crypt, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The following inscription is carved on the 
slab which covers his grave :— 

Here 
are deposited the Remains of 
George Dawe, Esq", 
Historical & Portrait Painter, 
Royal Academician, 
Principal Painter 
to His Imperial Majesty 
Nicholas I*, Emperor of Russia, 
Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Arts at St. Petpeshonath 
and of the Academies 
of Stockholm, Florence, &c., &c. 
He was born February 6", 1781. 
Died October 15", 1829. 
Dawe visited Russia in 1819, and is said to 
have painted four hundred portraits there. 
He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1809, and became an R.A. in 
1814. Two of his portraits are in the National 
Portrait Gallery. They represent the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and the Rev. Samuel Parr, 


'LLD., and were purchased by the trustees 
from Mr. Wright, the nephew of the artist. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


G. D. is George Dawe, a portrait painter, 
| born in London in 1781. In 1819 he went to 
Russia. He became an A.R.A. in 1809 and 
an R.A. in 1814. He died in 1829, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Hesp 
will find a short account of George Dawe in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ vol. i. p. 356, 
and a full account of him in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

Harry B. PoLanp. 
Temple. 


The G D. Lamb sneered at, who painted 
the Empress of Russia, and was buried in 
St. Paul's, was George Dawe. Many of his 
works were engraved, including portraits and 
subject-pictures. He did not deserve Lamb’s 
sneers. O. 


Sire or Brunanpuru (9 §. viii. 100).— 
It will not be without interest to place on 
record that when the late Prof. Freeman was 
lecturing at the Royal Institution, Hull, he 
was asked to name the site of this battle. In 
reply he said that it was impossible to state 
the place with certainty, but the best evidence 
pointed to Bamborough, Northumberland. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


Racine ” §. viii. 104).—This particular 
meaning is not given in either Webster or 
‘The Imperial Dictionary.’ The derivation, 
from the O.H.G. rezza, a line, is obvious. In 
the Black Country also the word is used _ pre- 
cisely as indicated by the querist. It is note- 
worthy that the “ racing” of a steam engine, 
a term applied to events arising from the 
sudden removing of the load, is not given 
by the second authority named. W. Clark 
Russell, in his ‘Sailors’ Language,’ says :— 

** The engines of a steamer ‘ race’ when they work 
with great rapidity from the loss of resisting power, 
caused, for instance, by the breaking of the shaft, or 
the dropping off of the propeller, or the raising of 
the stern of the ship, thereby lifting the screw out 
of the water.” 

It is from causes similar to that first named 
that “racing” occurs in stationary engines. 
The word in this second meaning is derived 
from the A.-S. r@s, a rush. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

Hich anp Low: CoNSERVATIVE AND 
LiperaL (9 S. vii. 128, 238).—Your North- 
amptonshire correspondent will be glad to 
know that in 1748, at the election for that 
county, Mr. Knightley was the candidate 
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of the “High” and Mr. W. Hanbury of the 
“Low” party. See Doddridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1804, 
vol. v. p. 579, n. W. C. B. 


ALBA Porrery (9 S. viii. 44).—Will Mr. 
Drury pardon me if I suggest that the above 
name is perhaps a misprint for “Alloa”? I 
cannot trace out any reference to “Alba” 
ware, but it may not be too far-fetched to 
imagine that a mark or monogram which 
has “flushed” might possibly be misread as 
regards a difference of but one letter. 
Respecting the “Alloa Pottery,” I venture 
to quote a few words from ‘ The Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain,’ by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
(new edition, 1883), p. 625 :— 

_ “Alloa Pottery.—These works were established 
in 1790 by James Anderson, and were afterwards 
carried on by William Gardner, and in 1855 passed 
by purchase into the hands of W. & J. Bailey. At 
first the works, under Mr. Anderson, produced 
common brownware pans and crocks, and by Mr. 
Gardner the addition was made of Rockingham 
ware teapots ; and later this branch of manufacture 
has been considerably improved, and so greatly 
extended that, at the time I write (1883), 1 am 
informed no less than twenty-six thousand teapots 
can be produced by them per week. Majolica and 
jet ware goods are also largely made, and a — 
ality of the firm is its artistic engraving of ferns 
and other decorations of the finer qualities of 
teapots, jugs, &c. The excellent qualities of the 
Alloa goods ‘arise from the nature of the clay got 
in the neighbourhood,’ and the density of colour and 
softness of the glaze are highly commendable.” 

Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


_ Pass Tickers on CHecks at THEATRES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S Tre 8. viii. 84).—If your 
correspondent will turn to Wilkinson’s ‘ Lon- 
dina Illustrata’ (London, 1819), he will find 
twenty-four illustrations of the checks and 
tickets of admission to the public theatres 
and other places of amusement, among 
others the “Red Bull Theatre,” which 
flourished from about the middle of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth until some time after 


the Restoration —a check for the “Upper | 


Gallery.” For Drury Lane Theatre there is 
one “For the First Gallerie, 1671,” on the 
obverse the head of Charles IL, and another 
with the bust of James II. and Maria d’Este, 
his queen, dated 1684. There is also another 
“For the First Gallerie” of the — 
Theatre, bearing the same date. The re- 
mainder are modern, and comparatively o 
recent dates. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


AND Pastorat Starr (9 §, vii. 
387, 495 ; vill. 50, 90).—The following extract 
from the tenth edition of that rather scarce 


little book, Dr. John Bulloker’s ‘ English 


Expositor Improv’d,’ edited by R. Browne, 
1707, may be of interest to your readers :— 

** Crosier. An Arch-Bishop’s (not a Bishop’s) Staff, 
that, with the Pall, being Badges peculiar to an 
Arch-Bishop, whilst the Bishop’s is called a Pastora/- 
Staff, and hooked, or crooked at the Top, like unto 
a Shepherd’s, whereas the Crosier is fashioned like 
a Cross at the Upper end, and thence became so 


called.” 


In the fine east window of Bolton Percy 
Church, co. York, which contains some of the 
most beautiful fifteenth-century glass in 
England, are the life-sized figures of five 
Archbishops of York, Scrope, Bowet, Kempe, 
Booth, a Neville, each having in his left 
hand his pastoral staff surmounted with a 
Latin cross, whilst the right hand is raised 
in the act of benediction. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


TAVERNS IN SEVEN DIALs AND Sono (9 
S. vii. 487; viii. 94)—The ‘ Witch’s Head ” 
at the last reference should be the “ Welch 
Head,” a sign commemorative of Saunders 
Welch, one of the justices of the peace for 
Westminster, who kept a regular office for 
the police in the district, in which he was 
succeeded by Fielding, brother of the novelist. 
Here a certain “ Mendicants’ Club” was held 
in 1710, the origin of which dated back to 
1660, when its meetings were held at the 
“Three Crowns” in the Poultry (‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. i. 229). The “Welch Head,” like the 
“ Black Horse,” was in Dyott Street. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


A Lost Town 1x Surroik S. viii. 63). 
—The estuary of the river Deben, whic 
‘estuary is within a few miles of the town of 
Woodbridge, lies within or touches the bounds 
of the manor of Walton with Trimley, and is 
in the court rolls of that manor frequently 
called by the name of Gosford Haven. But 
the same estuary is in the rolls of the same 
manor also sometimes called Woodbridge 
| Haven. Where, then, is there any evidence 
that a town has been lost at all? 
Joun H. Jossetyn. 
Ipswich. 


| Burnt Sacrrrice: Mounp Buriat (9 §. 
| viii. 80).—A_ parallel case to that recorded by 
| Prof. Boyd Dawkins will be found in Robert 
|Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland.’ 
In the first edition of that work (1826) 
Chambers recorded a tradition, which he had 
| taken down the preceding year, to the effect 
| that it was supposed by the people who lived 
| in the neighbourhood of Largo Law, in Fife, 
| that there was a very rich mine of gold under 
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and near the mountain, and they were so 
convinced of the truth of this story, that 
whenever they saw the wool of a sheep’s side 
tinged with yellow, they thought it had | 
acquired that colour from having lain above | 
the gold of the mine. A great a years 
ago a ghost made its appearance on the spot, 
supposed to be laden with the secret of the 
mine, and Chambers proceeds to tell the 
story of a shepherd who plucked up courage 
to accost it, and received the following reply 
to his demand to learn the reason of the 
spectre’s presence :— 

If Auchindownie cock disna craw, 

And Balmain horn disna blaw, 

I’ll tell ye where the gowd mine is in Largo Law. 
Not a cock was left alive at the farm of 
Auchindownie, but man was more difficult to 
control, for just as the ghost appeared, ready 
to divulge the secret, Tammie Norrie, the 
eou-hend of Balmain, heedless of all injunc- 
tions to the contrary, “blew a blast both loud 
and dread,” on which the ghost immediately 
vanished, after exclaiming :— 

Woe to the man who blew the horn, 
For out of the spot he shall ne’er be borne. 

In fulfilment of this denunciation the un- 
fortunate horn-blower was struck dead upon 
the spot, and it being found impossible to 
remove his body, which seemed, as it were, 
pinned to the earth, a cairn of stones was 
raised over it, which, grown into a green 
hillock, was denominated Norrie’s Law (A.-S. 
hlew, a tumulus or barrow), and for long 
was regarded as uncanny by the common 
people. But it appears that in 1819 a man 
digging sand at Norrie’s Law found a cist or 
stone coffin containing a suit of scale-armour, 
with shield, sword-handle, and scabbard, all 
of silver. This discovery was recorded by 
Chambers in later editions of his work, in 
which it is further stated that the finder 
kept the secret until nearly the whole of the 
pieces had been disposed of to a silversmith 
at Cupar ; but on one of the few that remain 
it is remarkable to find the “spectacle orna- 
ment,” crossed by the so-called “ broken 
sceptre,” thus indicating a great though un- 
certain antiquity. Further details will be 
found in Dr. John Stuart’s book on ‘The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland.’ 

In this case, as in the Bryn-yr-Ellyllon one, 
we have not only a long-standing tradition of 
the burial of one of the precious metals, for the 
conversion of silver into gold would offer no 
difficulties to the popular imagination, but 
also of a spectre which apparently filled the 
otlice of guardian of the treasure; and the 

uestion would seem to present the same 
difficulties of solution as those that are 
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specified by A FoLk-Lortst. At any rate, 
tradition in both these cases seems to have 
rested on a solid substratum of fact, and it 
would be interesting to hear of other in- 
stances of similar survivals. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 
Authentic particulars of burnt sacrifices in 
Man and elsewhere will be found in Principal 
Rhys’s recently published ‘Celtic Folk-lore, 
Welsh and Manx.’ If your correspondent 
will refer to the index volume of Archco- 
logia Cambrensis, under the heading ‘ Mold,’ 
he will find a full account of the giant who 
was buried in “ golden armour”; and he will, 
I think, be satisfied that the case furnishes 
an example of a genuine ancient tradition 
verified by archeological research. 
Joun Hopson Matriews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Manx Worps (9 §. viii. 83).—According 
to Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ “maze” 
is a term applied to herrings, denoting the 
number of five hundred. Under “mese of 
herring,” zbid., several derivations are given. 
Skene is quoted as of the opinion that, as 
herrings are so numerous that they are com- 
monly numbered by thousands, the “mese” 
is the perov, medium, or half thousand. In 
the abridged edition of 1818 Jamieson had 
been satisfied with but one derivation, and 
that from the Icelandic “ mets, a bag in which 
fish are carried.” “Mar-fire” may mean 
»hosphorescence of the sea, or marsh-fire= 
ignis fatuus, according to the context. The 
latter is on the lines of a more exact ety- 
mology. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Tue Trystinc Oak rn ‘Ivannor’ (9 
viii. 42)—Concerning the identity of the 
“trysting tree” in ‘Ivanhoe’ there is in 
this district a great difference of opinion, and 
this has existed for many years. There were 
two large oaks in Harthill Walk, one in the 
vicarage garden at Todwick, the other at 
some distance from it—the one, in fact, which 
Mr. Mosey, the present agent of the Duke of 
Leeds, claims as Scott’s trysting oak. As far 
as I know, the oldest pe tac = Bar have for 
years considered the tree at Todwick to be 
the one mentioned in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and they 
have ever looked upon it with pride. The 
portion of Harthill Walk at Todwick is now 
a private road, and the tree is a very fine 
one, worthy of the belief with which it is in- 
vested. Mr. Mosey has long been engaged 
in seeking information, and he pins his faith 


to the trunk which he has had taken down 
and transferred to the grounds of his re- 
sidence; but it will require some strong 
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proofs to shake the local belief that the real 
‘trysting tree” is still standing at Todwick. 
There is also a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the position of the castle which 
Scott calls “ Torquilstone,” and many stoutly 
claim that the site of the old castle at Whit- 
well, in Derbyshire, best of all meets the 
description which Scott gives of “ Torquil- 
stone.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Bett Inscription at PUNCKNOWLE, Dorset 
(9 S. vii. 365; viii. 22).—This inscription 
has been a puzzle to bell-hunters for the 
last forty years. With regard to the solution 
propounded by Mr. Hestop, “lather” is not 
a Dorset equivalent for “ladder,” nor (were 
that otherwise) does there seem much veri- 
similitude in this reading. Beneath the 
distich are the date 1629 and the initials 
“R.N,” which latter are probably those of 
Robert Napper. Losuc. 


PRIsoNeRS OF WaR IN OUR LITERATURE 
(9 S. vii. 469; viii. 46).—The following ex- 
tract from the ‘Annual Register’ for 1812, 
though not exactly coming within the scope 
of the topic immediately to hand, may yet 
prove of interest, the rather that at the 
yresent moment the treatment (and _ be- 
aviour) of “ prisoners of war” has assumed 
the aspect of a “burning question ”:— 


** Jan. 2. Six French prisoners, who lately escaped 
from the castle of Edinburgh, have been retaken 
to their old place of confinement. On Friday last 
information was given to the Commandant of 
Linlithgow Local Militia, that a number of 
foreigners had been seen skulking among Lord 
Hopetoun’s plantations: a party was immediately 
sent out, which descried them at some distance in 
the fields. On seeing the party they all separated, 
taking different directions ; six of them, however, 
were taken, after considerable fatigue, four of them 
hid among the whins, and two of them in the hollow 
of a stack in a barn yard. On their escape they 
had made for the sea......finding a boat they sailed 
up the Firth, till opposite Hopetoun house, where 
they landed......They had subsisted for three days 
on raw turnips. On being taken they were carried 
to Linlithgow jail, fed and clothed, and conducted 
to Edinburgh on Saturday last.” 


Herpsert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Borrow’s reference to them has already 
been quoted. At pp. 53-8, 88-94, vol. iii. of 
Household Words a most interesting article, 
commencing with a reference to them, and 
dealing with the expected landing of “ Bony,” 
is buried under the (for our purpose) un- 
meaning title of ‘The Marsh Fog and the Sea 
Breeze. It purports to be written by a 
quondam fisher-girl child, who, with her 
brother and mother, supplies the prisoners 


with fish, and who marvels at their resource- 
fulness in cooking it, which she longs to 
imitate, but is prevented. Deliverance comes 
with the arrival of the military and the 
burning of the cottage. 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


If a rather little-known second (or third) 
rate novel is reckoned as literature, there 
will be found in ‘Queen of the Moor,’ by 
Frederick Adye (Macmillan & Co., 1897), very 
pleasantly written studies of a French general 
on parole, also of officer and soldier servant, 

risoners in Princetown, Dartmoor, at the 

ginning of last century. F. J. O. 


UnMARRIED Lorp Mayors (9 S. vii. 428, 
513; viii. 49).—Both the late Sir William 
Lawrence and the late Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, who filled the office of Lord Mayor 
in 1863-4 and 1868-9 respectively, were un- 
married ; and their only sister, Miss Jane 
Lawrence, acted as Lady Mayoress to each, 
this being probably the only instance of a 
maiden lady being twice y Mayoress and 
each time with a different Lord Mayor. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


Uco Foscoto 1x Lonpon (9 §. vi. 326; 
vii. 150, 318, 476 ; viii. 92).—Let me quote an 
instance which does not admit of doubt of 
the preservation of a human body after a 
long inhumation. It is that of Napoleon L, 
whose coffin was exhumed in 1840 after a 
nineteen years’ burial at St. Helena, and was 
thence transferred to the Invalides at Paris. 
The body was found perfect, though the 
epaulettes were a little tarnished, and mould 
lay on the boots; upon them the heart in a 
leaden case had been deposited. It was ex- 
posed to view only for a few moments for 
necessary identification, and General Ber- 
trand, who had been with Napoleon in his 
exile up to his death in 1821, gazed on the 
features of his great commander. Unless my 
memory is at fault, there was an engraving 
of the scene in the Pictorial Times some years 
later, perhaps in 1843. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


When Ugo Foscolo’s remains were removed 
from Chiswick Churchyard by the Italian 
Government, and were transferred to the 
church of Santa Croce, the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence, where the illustrious 
poet reposes with Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo 
and other scholars who enjoyed the sunshine 
of favour in the palace of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
the modest tomb placed over the grave of 
the poet by Hudson Turner, M.P., one of his 
admirers, was removed, and a pretentious 
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polished - granite cenotaph with a long in- 
scription substituted. This inscription is 
now nearly illegible, the iron railing round | 
the tomb is rusted, and the whole structure | 
is becoming dilapidated. It is a curious fact 
that granite, which is practically imperish- 
able in the rainless climate of Egypt, rapidly 
deteriorates in our humid atmosphere, and 
the huge mass of stone which marks Foscolo’s 
grave will probably gradually become a 
formless mass unless something is done to 
arrest the disintegrating effect of the London 
climate. 

I have called the attention of the Italian 
ambassador to the condition of the cenotaph, 
but without avail. Jno. Hess. 


Tue Coronation Stone (9 §. viii. 63).— 
Cox. Rivett-Carnac will find an account of 
the above stone in ‘Crowns and Coronations, 
by William Jones. It gives not only the 
legendary origin, but a geological description 
and the dimensions. As to the marks, it says 
there is a rectangular groove or indent on the 
upper surface into which a metal plate, in- 
scribed with a legend, might have been fixed ; 
and at one corner of the groove is a small 
cross slightly cut. It also refers the reader 
to an article in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, by Dr. W. F. 
Skene and Dr. John Stuart, and ‘The Corona- 
tion Stone,’ by the former, published by 
Edmonstone & Douglas. 

JouNn RADCLIFFE. 


Barsican Watcu Tower (9 §. viii. 83).—It 
does not seem quite clear from Mr. Wricut’s 
note whether he is referring to the old Roman 
watch tower, or to the watch house, which 
was at a later period erected on or near to 
the site of the watch tower. 

Stow himself, in the last edition of his 
‘Survey’ published in his lifetime, viz., in 
1603, does not mention this later watch house. 
He only tells us that the old Roman watch 
tower was destroyed by Henry III. in 1267, 
when he reoccupied the City of London after 


his struggle with the barons, and that its 
site was subsequently given by Edward IIL. | 
to Robert Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, in 1336 
(Stow’s ‘Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 71). If this 
statement is correct, it is improbable that 
there would have come down to us any trust- 
worthy representation of the old Roman 
watch tower. Such a remark, however, does 
not apply to the later watch house, of which 
we find a description in Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ published in 1720, vol. i, 
book iii, p. 93. This watch house, Strype 
tells us, was erected on the site of the An 
watch tower, fronting Red Cross Street, and | 


it is so marked on Roque’s large map of 
London, 1763. Jesse, writing in 1871, in his 
‘London: its Celebrated Characters,’ vol. iii, 
p. 20, says that the remains of this watch 
house, which stood on the site of the old 
Roman specul/a, “ were visible in the latter 
half of the last century.” I have not, how- 
ever, been able to find any print or drawing 
of the watch house, which is represented in 
Roque’s map as standing alone in the middle 
of the street at the north end of Red Cross 
Street, at its junction with the Barbican, and 
not in a line with the other houses, as shown 
in the engraving in Knight's ‘ 


“*ZaREBA” (S vii. 224).—It may be 
noted that the use of this word is being 
revived in a curious fashion, Capt. Robert 
Marshall having brought it into two of his 
comedies, ‘The Noble Lord’ and ‘ The Second 
in Command,’ both produced in London in 
1900. Its employment in the former, indeed, 
was considered by some of the “first- 
nighters” to furnish internal evidence that 
the piece had been written some years before, 
when, because of the long struggle against 
the Mahdi, “ zareba” was as frequently to be 
seen in the newspapers as “ laager” is now. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


To III. (9% S. viii. 83), 
—Rowland Davies, of the Hereford family, 
was appointed chaplain to one of the regi- 
ments that accompanied King William IIL. 
to Ireland, and arrived there 11 May, 1690. 
See his journal in the volume of the Camden 
Society for 1857. R. Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


AuTHoRS OF QuorTraTioNs WANTED §. 
viii. 85).— 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, *‘ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘I can !” 
*Voluntaries,’ Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


He is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 
*The Oak and the Broom,’ Wordsworth. 


Constance 


Is not *‘ Have communion with few,” &c., merely 
an amplification of the proverb “ Have but few 
friends, though many acquaintances,” in Spanish 
“Conocidos muchos, amigos pocos”? But a modern 
Doulton “specimen” jug in my possession has this 
house motto in a slightly different form, namely :— 

Have communion with a//, 
Be familiar with one, 
Deal justly with all, 
Speak evil of none. 
J. H. MacMicnae. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Notes on English Etymology. By the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Por. SkeaT has judged rightly in believing that a 

collection of his papers on etymological subjects, 


would be welcome to all who are interested in the 
study of English. Most of the ‘ Notes’ included in 
the present volume have appeared in the 7'ransactions 
of the Philological Society during the last twenty 
years, and a few in the more recent numbers of 
*N. & Q.” The papers on words imported from 
South America and the West Indies are complete 
monographs on the subjects with which they deal, 
and a copious hand-list of early Anglo-French words 
will be found convenient and useful for reference. 
The chief value, however, of the book lies in the 
series of detached notes in which points of un- 
settled etymology are submitted to a fuller and 
more complete discussion than was possible even in 
the author's large dictionary. These, as embody- 
ing the final conclusions, retractations, and amend- 
ments of a scholar in a field where he is facile 
princeps, carry the utmost weight and importance. 
ndeed, to our thinking, no fairy tale can compare 
in interest with these fossilized histories, as they 
yield up their secret meaning and origin under 
the magic wand of the analytical etymologist. In 
many instances stubborn vocables now reveal them- 
selves for the first time in their true colours, and 
with surprising results—e.g., calf, crease, darn, 
gallop, &c. In other instances Prof. Skeat’s dis- 
coveries have been more or less anticipated by other 
investigators. A very similar account of bronze, 
e.g., Will be found in Schrader’s ‘ Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of the Aryan Peoples,’ p. 200, the English 
translation of which appeared in 1890. We notice 
also some cases where etymologies advanced in 
Dr. Palmer's ‘Folk - Etymology,’ 1883, are now 
adopted. The account of scour, to traverse hastily, 
there given (p. 648), separating it from scour, to 
cleanse, and deriving it through the Old French 
from Lat. excurrere, is thus accepted by Prof. Skeat. 
His note on ‘Glory, Hand of,’ agrees closely with 
Palmer’s ‘Hand of Glory’ (p. 161). Unconscious 
cerebration will no doubt qhen reproduce in this 
way what one has formerly read and forgotten. 
Similarly the explanation of the Shakespearian 
crux, *‘ We may deliver our supplications in the 
quill” (‘2 Hen. VL.,’ L. iii. 4), as meaning “ col- 
lectedly,” together” (—Fr. en cuet/l-ette), had 
already been given in the ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ p. 310, 
though spoilt there by an alternative suggestion 
nihil ad rem. 

The origin of blot is not a little curious, coming 
as it does from plot, pelote (O.F. blote)=a pellet or 
ball of earth or dirt. The similar contraction in 
platoon from peloton might have been referred to. 
A parallel is afforded also by the surname Pratt 
(formerly Prott), which, if we mistake not, is a 
contraction of Perrot. 

The explanation of the word Hsqguimaux, which 
Prof. Skeat takes from Tylor (given also in Taylor’s 
* Names and Places’), has been discredited by more 
recent writers. Our most learned authority on res 


American, Mr. E. J. Payne, shows that the name 
is taken from the Algonquin askik-amo, which 


| hearty reception. 
which are scattered through various publications, | 


“*seal-eater” (‘ History of the New World,’ 
ii. 350). 

An excellent reproduction of the presentation 
portrait of the author which belongs to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, forms a pleasing frontispiece 
to the volume. We learn with satisfaction that he 
has material in hand which will furnish forth a 
similar issue, and can assure him that all lovers of 
their mother tongue will be prepared to give it a 
There is no writer of the day to 
whom they are under deeper obligations. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Edited by W. Rhys 
Roberts. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Pror. Roserts has edited the Greek text of the 
three critical letters of Dionysius, and provided an 
English translation of them, a glossary of rhetorical 
terms, and ample introductory matter. The book is 
a companion volume to his edition of ‘ Longinus on 
the Sublime’ in 1899, and is one which deserves a 
warm meed of praise. We are always glad to see 
such thorough, well-equipped editions as this pro- 
ceeding from the University Presses; they do not 
come too often, and the outside world is apt to be 
scornful about the amount of work in the shape of 
solid contributions to thought and the literature 
of learning which has been given to us of late by 
our greater universities. There is perhaps some 
reason for these complaints, crude as they are. 
Dionysius as a literary critic cannot compare in 
ability or originality with the author of the treatise 
on the sublime, be 4 Longinus or another, but his 
remarks are always worth reading. He belongs to 
the careful rather than the original type of scholar, 
and the merits of the first class are apt to be under- 
estimated to-day. He is happiest in his estimates 
of authors who show elaboration of style, though 
he appreciates Lysias, a model of lucidity whom 
Thucydidean students do not read sufficiently. 
Vexing to the modern reader is his depreciation of 
the style of Plato, the divine master of grace and 
ease in language. This same ease is more the gift 
of Oxford than Cambridge, but it is pleasant to 
find that Prof. Roberts’s translation is not lacking 
in so essential a quality, and not shackled by the 
claims of those who want a mere “‘crib.” Some- 
times we differ from him as to the best rendering 
of a werd, but always he seems to have thought 
over the solution of the difficulty and found a 
way out of it. Thus edvora of a patriot is better 
rendered, we think, by “ partiality” than “‘ enthu- 
siasm,” and dewd¢ of Thucydides is more goBepdc 
than “clever.” We do not hold with such a 
phrase as ‘‘when he ¢/ects to write.” It is surely 
recent, Transatlantic, undesirable English. Despite 
his pedantry, Dionysius has some of the supreme 
Greek talent for seeing the right thing. A criticism 
of his on Thucydides we saw echoed the other da 

by the latest of critics on the newest of Gree 

histories. ‘‘ Of all literary virtues, the most impor- 
tant is propriety.” We fancy moderns without the 
Greek will imagine that this refers to what is called 
**unexceptionable morality,” whereas “ propriety ” 
is only ré xpéroy. The whole discussion on Thucy- 
dides is interesting, more arresting than we had 
thought it; but we still lack an adequate reason 
for his extraordinary style—a better reason than 
that he invented it to give Greek grammarians a 
living. There is something pleasing in the serene 
spectacle of Dionysius criticizing his Plato and 
Demosthenes in letters to a friend in an age when 
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everything was being shaken by the decadence of 
imperial Rome, and the greatest change the world 
of thought has ever seen was close at hand. 


TuRee articles in the Hdinhburgh Review will 
remain of permanent value as an index of the state 
of knowledge and feeling at the beginning of the 
century. In ‘Greece and Asia’ are gathered in 
narrow compass the prominent facts relating to the 
early Hellenic civilization. It is a difficult sub- 
ject whereon to write—one, indeed, on which few 
persons think clearly. We have been so accustomed 
to believe, in spite of the evidence that has always 
existed to the contrary, that our progress has been 
solely due to the influences of Semitic and Greek 
thought, that it will come as something like a shock 
to many good people to learn how much Hellas was 
in its beginnings indebted to races regarded as in 
every way inferior to the Aryans. We do not feel 
called upon to question this self-satisfying piece of 
optimism, but must draw attention to the facts that 
the alphabet itself has probably come from Hittite 
rather than Pheenician sources, and that true 
alphabets, as distinguished from cuneiform and 
hieratic, were the work of busy merchantmen and 
traders rather than of grave and thoughtful students 
struggling after logical simplicity. The sum of the 
matter is here said to be “that Greek civilization 
was mainly derived from the non-Aryan population 
of Asia Minor, and thus indirectly from the Mongol 
race in Babylonia, which first established art and a 
written character in Cappadocia.” ‘Temporary 
Stars’ has gathered up all that is at present known, 
or which rests on a wide basis of probability, regard- 
ing those strange suns which burst upon the sight 
for a short time, and then, so far as human vision is 
concerned, sink into nothingness or become mere 
points of light. Until the spectroscope came into 
use nothing was known regarding these phenomena 
beyond their mere presence and that almost all of 
them had been seen among the great nebule of the 
Milky Way. Now their chemical nature is to a 

reat degree ascertained, and an important step 
fae been taken towards solving the mystery of planet 
formation. We imagine that ‘The Time-Spirit of 
the Nineteenth Century’ will furnish many texts 
for controversy. With its main outlines we are in 
full pet but on such a subject no two persons 
capable of abstract thought can be found who are 
in absolute agreement. he estimates of the sur- 
vivors from the eighteenth century, several of 
whom continued to our own time, are especially 

ood, as are also the remarks on the revived scho- 
asticism which has been a distinctive character- 
istic of these latter days. The review of Mr. 
Corbett’s books on Drake furnishes pleasant and 
instructive reading. The hero has been so long the 
victim of romance that it is delightful to have the 
truth, or what is a very near approach thereto, set 
before us in a form which will attract readers. 
The notice of Tolstoi is written with feeling by 
one who understands his subject. It is at present, 
however, far too early to come to definite con- 
clusions. 

Pror. MAITLAND has contributed to the English 
Historical Review an excellent memoir of the late 
Bishop of Oxford. It must give pleasure to every 


one who has a genuine love of knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from the vague generalizations which 
pass current among those who feel aggrieved if 
they do not find in the histories they read the 
excitement which a novel gives them. We have 


heard such misguided people say that the late 
bishop’s writings are dull, a statement indicatin 

that they are not only devoid of the historica 
instinct, but also are deficient in power of 
appreciating a style remarkable for excellence. 
‘Europe and the | na Power before the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ by Mr. W. Miller, is an instructive 
paner, as it contains information not elsewhere to 
ve found in English. It is not easy to account for 
the decay of a great military power which was for 
so long a terror to the Christian West. The writer 
does not endeavour to do this, but he furnishes 
some details which may be batons to any one who 
ventures upon this intricate subject. Mr. F. Baring 
writes on the New Forest, and shows, as we believe 
conclusively, that the cruelty of William the Norman 
in clearing that region for the purpose of making it 
a great game preserve has been exaggerated. We 
think, indeed, he might have gone further in the 
way of extenuation. The removal of rural popula- 
tions from one site to another was not in the 
Middle Ages a great hardship, certainly not so 
cruel as the clearances in the Scottish High- 
lands which have in recent days met with ardent 
defenders. We wish Mr. Baring would devote his 
attention to William’s devastations in the north 
of England. Have they also been exaggerated by 
chroniclers and historians? Mr. C. Bonnier gives 
from a Douce MS. a list of English towns with what 
he calls their attributes, whieh he regards as more 
complete than the others which are known to have 
come down to us. We believe it to be identical 
with a similar catalogue which appeared in our 
pages some years ago (6 S. viii. 223). 


Tue tate Dr. Sykes, or Doncaster. — Will 
those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who happen to have on 
loan any books belonging to the late Dr. Sykes 
kindly communicate with the Rev. W. C. Boulter, 
Norton Vicarage, Evesham? 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pb. as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Eondiien. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

H. H. E.—Many thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 10 contains Articles on 


MR. LANG'S MAGIC and RELIGION. 

PROF. TYRRELL’S LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 

The ORDER of ST. GILBERT. 

The STUCK EXCHANGE and SPECULATION. 

SECRET CHAMBERS and HIDING PLACES. 

SAVONAROLA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Poor Elisabeth; Severance; Her Grace's Secret; 
Reyond these Voices ; Desmonde, M.D. ; They that took the Sword ; 
Nobler than Revenge; The Manse Gate; The Presumption of 
Stanley Hay, M.P. ; The Dream- Woman. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

MODERN ESSAYS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

TABLE (including Bi Westcott's Lessons 

The Arrow War with China ; Title in South 
ole "Highton Days). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The LATE BISHOP of DURHAM; JONATHAN SWIFT; SALE; 
‘HISTORY of PART of WEST SOMERSET’; The PUBLISHING 
SEASON ; ‘ FACT and FABLE in PSY CHOLOGY PATRON YMICS 
in BSREX, MR MICHARL KERNEY; The éAcvoy of the 
GREEKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Academic Gregories ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Library Table; Royal Archxological Institute ; British 
Archwological Association, An Ancient Kawn,; Pp. 

MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip 

DRAMA :-—The Second Folio Shakspeare ,; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 27 contains Articles on 


MR. MURRAY'S BDITION of BYRON. 

The PHILOSOPHY of LEIBNITZ. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The FIRST MARQUIS TOWNSHEND. 

SCOTLAND and ENGLAND before the UNION. 

NEW WORK on SWIFT. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Lady of Lynn; Arrows of the Almighty; The 
Hero ; Prince Charming ; King’s End; The Luck of the Vails ’, The 
Domtac’ Garden; Yestere; The White Cottage; New "York ; 


The PU BLIC SCHOOLS. 

BROOKS of TRAVEL. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; The Story of Newfoundland ; The Rifle Brigade Chro- 
nicle ; Mrs. Green). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COSMO MONKHOUSE; EARLY PICCADILLY; The TRUE STORY 
of ‘JOHN INGLESANT’; The MAN in the IRON MASK; 
MODERN EGYPTOLOGY ; SALE. 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Die Ingenieurtechaik im Alterthum ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Liandaff Church Pilate ; Notes from Rome; The British 
Archwological A ion , Gossip 

MUSIC :—‘Don Juan’; ‘Roméo et Juliette’; ‘Mignon’; Alfredo 
Piatti; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Modern Plays; “ Vilorza”; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for August 3 contains Articles on 

TRAVEL in UNKNOWN ABYSSINIA. 

The PROBLEM of CONDUCT. 

ABELARD and HELOISE. 

The PAPACY in the LAST CENTURY. 

HISTORY of WEST SOMERSET. 

NEW NOVELS :—Sister Teresa ; Catherine of Calais; Marna’s Mutiny ; 
The Inheritors; A False Position; The House of De Mailly ; The 
Lion's Brood ; John Jones, Curate ; My Silver Spoons. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Case for the Factory Acts ; 
China under the Search Light ; The Porter of Hagdad ; Recollections 
of Chelsea ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

BISHOP WESTCOTT; CAMPBELL and Mrs. SIDDONS’S LIFE; 
‘STUDIES in DANTE’; Mr. J. G CLARKE; A NOTE on 
‘WYNNERE and WASTOURE’; The CHEQUERS COURT M&S 
SHBRIDAN'S ‘CRITIC’; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITBRARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Bolivian Andes; Library Table ; Chemical Literature 
Eleanor A. Ormerod ; Pp 

FINE ARTS :—Piero della Franceecs ; British Archeological Associa- 
Chinese Art at Wh Royal A Institute 

P. 


MUSIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 20 contains Articles on 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW POEMS. 

NAVY RECORDS. 

KING JAMBS I. as AUTHOR. 

OXFORD CRITICISM of POETRY. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE of the YEAR. 

NEW NOVELS :—Marr'd in Making ; The Hidden Model ; Cinderella A 
Son of Mammon, Malicious Fortune; Lords of the North; The 
Early Stars ; The Seven Houses ; John Vytal. 

GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS for the TOURIST. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Great Men; The Classical Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages; a Frenchman on the Colonies; Zola's 
Short Stories; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The of the GREEKS; GODWIN'S SPELLING; A 
GOTTEN PRIMER and its AUTHOR; The MAN in the IRUN 
MASK; PROP. FISKE; BYRON and PETRARCH ; SALE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The Oldest Civilization of Greece ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; ; 
aad Le Roi d’Ys'; Gossip; Performances 
DRAMA :—The Oresteia of Hschylus ; ‘Everyman’; ‘ The Sacrifi 
Isaac’; The Second Folio Shakspeare ; A Lost Play by Dickens, 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancerv Lane, E.C, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteuwr d Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 

3 GARDENERS 

Post 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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